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DECORATIVE 
EMBROIDERY. 



THIRD PAPKR- 

HILE there is no lack of 
patterns and processes 
for stamping of all sorts 
in cities and the larger 
towns, it often happens 
that the resident of a 
country house, or the 
daughters of well- to-do 
families who live in small suburban places, or in hamlets remote 
from large business centres, may experience considerable annoy- 
ance at the impossibility of selecting patterns or designs suitable 
for their use. 

Materials for working and ground fabrics may not be difficult 
to obtain, but when a novel or pretty design is required, the 
intelligent amateur is in despair, for nothing can be found 
outside of the same old style, bouquets, wreaths, floral bands, 
marguerite sprays and roses, many of them so angular and stiff 
that they give the impression of silhouettes, rather than the 
graceful and natural figures that must be used if the work is to 
be at all artistic or even creditable. 

When stamping can be done to order, and where the assort- 
ments of patterns are satisfactory it is of course much better to 
have the work done by a professional, but in the absence of 
this, a fair degree of success may be achieved by home made 
patterns. 

Select a design that will answer the purpose, and, if the 
original pattern is of no consequence to keep, cut it out and 
paste it smoothly upon a sheet of glass or thick drawing paper. 
If it is in a magazine or book and must be preserved, place 
weights upon the margins of the leaf to hold it in place. Then 
with a pantagraph make a copy of the design upon drawing 
paper. Make the outlines distinct, and shade with lines slightly 
heavier. As it is important that the lines be very fine, clear, and 
distinct, they must be done with a very fine hard pencil. When 
the sketch is finished, go over it with copying ink using a very 
fine pen. Be careful that the lines do not run together or the 
shading will be spoiled. 

Now comes the most difficult part Of the work, and one that 
requires some tact and judgment. 

Have a teakettle of boiling water and hold the inked pattern 
over the steam that comes from the spout, until the paper is 
slightly damp. Lay it carefully upon the material to be stamped 
in exactly the place it is to oecupy. Do not allow it to slip or 
the fabric will be soiled. Place a heavy weight upon the pattern, 
or lay a thick cloth over it and beat it gently with a weight. 
A block of smooth wood will answer very well. If the paper 
was sufficiently damp, and the beating thorough, there should 
be a clearly defined pattern on the material. Canvas work may 
be done in the same way. The lines for this may be much 
heavier and done with less care as to the quantity and quality 
of the work. This process is admirably adapted for etching 
work, and after a few attempts any lady of ordinary ingenuity 
will find no trouble in producing satisfactory results. 

There are many stamping patterns in the market that may 
be applied simply by warming an iron and pressing the figures 
upon the goods. The color comes off by the warmth and adheres 
firmly to the fabric. An artist may sketch a landscape or figures, 
and follow out the design in needlework. 

One of the most elegant of modern borders for a portiere was 
recently made by an amateur. The ground was dark olive plush. 
A band about eighteen inches deep was first sketched by the 
artist and stamped upon fine canvas, by the process just 
described. The design was water lilies with their flat leaves. 
The pattern was exceptionally fine, the shading and the effect of 



the surface of the water being most artistic. The canvas was 
basted upon the plush and the entire border was worked in 
filoselle in natural colors. The stitches were of various kinds 
according to the form and the demands of the shading. After the 
border was finished the canvas was cut away around the pattern, 
leaving only short ends of thread which were easily drawn out. 
Care must be taken in the working that the stitches are not 
caught through the canvas threads but go entirely over them. 
It is necessary also to be particular that the threads in the 
plush or other ground material are exactly in a line with those 
of the canvas, or the work will not be even when finished. For 
persons who are inexperienced this is the best way to produce 
good results, as it requires a practiced eye to lay all of the 
stitches straight and regular by the eye alone and unless the work 
is uniform and the correct slant is given to all single stitches the 
effect is very far from pleasing. 

A very elegant portiere was recently made with a border of 
grape leaves done in cross stitches with filoselle. The stalks and 
tendrils were in satin stitch. The leaves were from the smallest 
young shoots to full grown size, and the entire design was done 
in natural colors. Several leaves had brown rusty spots and 
broken edges, which were accurately reproduced. 

Among the popular fancies just now are very elaborately 
embroidered towels. A fine quality of birdseye was recently 
selected for a pair of towels. The edges of the sides were done 
in Grecian border pattern, and the ends in scollops in edging 
stitch. In one end of the towel was wrought in wash silks a 
spray of golden rod, brambles and ivy vines, in natural colors. 
An edging of lace was plaited upon either end of the towel. 
These towels are intended only for ornament, and are usually 
put in the guestsenamber. Visitors are not expected to use 
them, and to do so is evidence of ignorance of the laws of 
hospitality. When these towels are made to order they frequently 
cost from $18 to $25. The birdseye is worth $1.25 to $1.50 per 
yard before any work is put upon it. The towels may be of any 
desired length, as the goods comes by the yard. They vary from 
one yard and a half to one and three fourths of a yard when 
finished. Pattern daihask towels are often selected and some 
exquisite work has been done on lily of the valley or fern 
brocading. Half a dozen towels were lately finished by a Kew 
York lady for a wedding present. The patterns varied, one was 
lilies of the valley, another was in ealla lilies, others were 
brocaded ferns, chestnut burrs, poppies and roses. The blossoms, 
leaves and stalks were etched with silk in natural color. 
Especially beautiful was the pattern showing roses and ferns. 
All of the leaves were done in shades of green. Part of the 
roses were in shades of yellow, the Marschal Neil color, and part 
in delicate pink and white. The idea was such a pretty one, 
and the towels attracted so much attention that the lady is 
having a table cloth in rose and fern pattern embroidered for a 
high tea to be given to her bridesmaids after her return 
from the wedding tour, 

A novelty is an alcove portiere made of heavy twilled linen 
sheeting. The lower edge of the drapery is wrought in embroid- 
ered edging in scollops done with olive silk. Above this is a 
landscape representing a garden, with water and hills in the 
distance. In the right foreground is a long, slender branch ex- 
tending out from a large tree at the edge of the pattern. Sus- 
pended from this is a tiny hammock, in which is the young heir 
of the estates, his coat of arms wrought on the corner of the 
crimson velvet cloak which falls over the edge of the hammock. 
A consequential lackey stands by, and the nurse swings the 
child to and fro. In an areh above are the lines of the English 
nursery song, 

" Oh hush thee, my baby." 

This portiere curtains an alcove where stand two little beds 
draped in fine linen and lace. 

A crib cover made to order for the same lady has the lines 
of the rhyme 

" Rock-a-bye, baby, upon the ttee-top." 

A tiny wicker cradle swings from the tops of some bushes, 
and small, peasant children play about among the flowers. This 
work is almost as fine as old tapestry. Much of it is done in the 
regular Gobelin stitch, and occupied many weeks in steady and 
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painstaking labor. Table covers of fine felt or cloth are among 
the popular embroideries. Very desirable, because durable and 
effective, are those made with the centre of cloth and a narrow 
border of plush. The border may have a vine in chenille or 
filoselle, and the centre have a band of embroidery in English 
crewels. 

A very elegant table scarf for a white and gold room was 
recently made to order. The ground material was of pale yellow 
or gold colored plush. The edges of the plush were finished 
with an embroidered scallop in heavy cord silk. Inside of this 
was a vine in delicate shades of green. On one end were mag- 
nolias, their creamy petals drooping and the great green leaves 
as perfect as though they had fallen on the soft surface. The 
plant had apparently reached just that stage of drooping that is 
not a wilted condition. It rather gave a slumbrous suggestion, 
as though it would only require a breath to rouse it. 

The other end of the scarf had the bloom of the golden- 
hearted lotus, with its broad leaves, rosy tipped buds and bare 
seed stalk. The slender stems seemed almost to sway in the 
breeze, so perfect were they in shading and finish. The lining 
of this scarf was of heavy white satin, folded and hemmed down 
to follow the outline of the scallops. The ends had knotted bead- 
ing and fringe of gold and white chenille with tassels of gold 
bullion and white chenille alternating. 

A novelty in a mantle lambrequin has just been finished, and 



heading of net work make of fine strips of leather not larger 
than shoe laces. There are to be mantel and window draperies 
of this description to match. They are for the library of a 
member of one of the leading driving clubs. 

Embroidery on matting is effective and easy if properly 
managed. The matting should be fastened into a frame, or if a 
large piece, should be rolled at one side so as to be readily ac- 
cessible. The best material for such work is carpet yarn, such 
as is used for making the surface of Brussels or Wilton carpets. 
The pattern should be sketchy and striking. Fine work should 
never be attempted on a ground of this sort. Very pretty effects 
are produced by painting in a figure or landscape in oil or dis- 
temper, and then add accessories in the wools mentioned. 

A charming effect was produced by a design in applique on 
a_ breadth of matting. This central or applique pattern was a 
group of figures on a portico. • This was so placed that drooping 
branches and shubbery concealed the margins of the centre 
piece, and permitted a most graceful and natural arrangement 
of ground, sky, and distance, and vines, trellis work, and vases 
of plants, the former being done in distemper and the latter in 
wools in the natural color of the vegetation. 

Even in unpractical hands the most satisfactory results may 
be achieved, by careful attention to detail and the proper ar- 
rangement of colors. A centre piece may be mounted on mat- 
ting and finished as though in a frame. Over this vines and 
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is so handsome and unique that others to match are ordered for 
the windows of the same room. The material is olive plush and 
the fabric known as sponge fibre, which is a soft, semi-elastic 
substance made of fragments of sponge that are pressed and in- 
corporated by some special process. The material is admirably 
adapted for fancy work of various sorts. In the articles noted 
the front of the lambrequin is of this fabric, and is embroidered 
with chenille and heavy cord silk. Ribbon work is introduced, 
and forms daisies, roses and lilies with fern leaves and ivy vines. 
There is a scalloped edge of the sponge, over a straight edge of 
plush which shows just below, and to which is attached a heavy 
cord bullion fringe. Tassels of beads are set on the points of the 
scallops of the sponge fibre. This set, when all finished, will be 
placed in a gentleman's library in New York City. 

Another elegant design shows cord silk embroidery with 
leather work on sponge fibre. Various small designs in stamped 
or embossed leather are appliqued upon the sponge with heavy 
silk. The fibre is backed with strong twilled cotton, as the 
weight of the decoration is too much for the sponge to sustain. 
The edge of the lambrequin is cut in points and backed by a .. 
band of fancy stamped leather, upon which the sponge is appli- 
qued In cross stitch in cord silk. The leather has a fancy edge, 
and is lined like the fibre. From the edge of the leather falls a 
fringe made of tassels of leather strips, alternating with drops 
and pendants of cut glass. The fringe has a most elaborate 



flowers may be wrought in the style that was of late fashionable 
on mirrors and picture frames. 



THE ground color for enameled furniture should dry dead if 
possible, even if further deadened by pumicing and sand- 
papering, which besides deadening the surface for the 
glaze, levels the surface. Green : Chrome yellow and Prussian 
blue ground in Japan varnish make a good ground and can be 
graded to any shade with Paris green or green lake. Dark 
green glazed with yellow lake has a rich, solid effect. Browns : 
Drop black ground in Japan, with a little vermilion added 
makes a rich brown. Chrome yellow, Indian red, burnt umber 
and white lead, cautiously mixed with Japan, beginning with 
the yellow, which is the principal constituent of this color, will 
make a good Oxford brown. 



TRANSPARENT colors derive the name of glazing colors from 
the potter's art, to the vitreous finish of whose wares they 
may be said to correspond when mixed with varnish to dry 
glossy. The degree of gloss is determined by the amount of 
varnish used. The transparency and the effect of depth is given 
by the light passing through the particles of which the trans- 
parent pigments are composed to the ground, the light until it 
reaches such ground being uncolored. The glazing colors are all 
lake colors, cobalt, burnt sienna, Vandyke brown, verdigris. 



